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By Henry Van Dyke. 





Above the edge of the dark appear the 
lances of the sun; 
Along the mountan ridges clear his 
rosy heralds run; 
The vapors down the valley go 
Like broken armies, dark and low. 
Look up, my heart! from every hill 
In folds of rose and daffodil 
The sunrise banners flow! 
Oh, fly away on silent wing, ye boding 
owls of night! 
Oh, welcome little birds that sing the 
coming of the light! 
For new, and new, and ever new, 
The golden bands within the blue; 
And every morning seems to say: 
“There’s something happy on the 
way, 
And God sends love to you.” 
—Scribner’s. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





This week and next we shall devote 


a good deal of space to a review of 
“The Remonstrance” for January. 
And, as the Massachusetts anti-suf- 


fragists send their little sheet to every 
member of the Legislature in every 
State where the women are trying to 
get the ballot, we shall print an extra 


edition of the Woman's Journal for 
this week and next, so that our friends 
in other States can secure copies 


if they wish. 

In Dresden the other day, a demon- 
stration in favor of manhood suffrage 
lea to “a serious riot, in which twen- 
ty were seriously injured and at least 
100 slightly hurt. Many conflicts 
occurred between the police and the 
rioters, the former eventually beating 
back the great crowd who were en- 
deavoring to force their way to the 
-pa.ace of King Friedrich August.’ So 
say the despatches. Yet no one 
argues from the case of these male 
“suffragets’” that all men, or even all 
Germans, are unfit to vote. 





The welfare of the child is just now 


a question of national prominence. 
On Jan. 21, the fifth annual Child 


Labor Conference opened in Chicago, 
to be continued through next Sunday. 
The National Child Labor Committee, 
of which President Roosevelt is a 
member, has requested that the 
churches throughout the country ob- 
serve tomorrow as “Child Labor Day,” 
with sermons appropriate to the occa- 
sion. This observance has been 
planned as a part of the movement 
for the passage of a bill by Congress 


to establish a National Children’s 
Bureau. President Roosevelt has 


called a conference at Washington in 
the interest of caring for “children 
who are destitute and neglected, but 
not delinquent.” It will open with a 
reception at the White House on the 
afternoon of Jan. 25 and continue 
through the following day. In _ his 
letter of invitation Mr. Roosevelt says 





that “surely nothing ought to interest 
our people more than the care of the 
children who are destitute and neg- 
lected, but not delinquent. Personal- 
ly, 1 very earnestly believe that the 
best way to care for dependent chil- 
dren is in the family home.” The 
men and women invited to this con- 
ference are those who have had large 
experience in the care and placing of 
dependent children. Miss Mary Boyle 
O'Reilly will attend from this city. 





MORE SUFFRAGISTS THAN ANTIS. 


By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

In a recent letter called out by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's article, | wrote: 

“In America most women are still 
indifferent on the question of suffrage, 
but of those who take any lively in- 
terest in it either way, the large ma- 
jority are in favor.’ 

“The Remonstrance” quotes the first 
clause of my remark, omitting the 
context, and uses it as an argument 
against equal suffrage. If the suffra- 
gists are a minority, it should always 
be remembered that the remonstrants 
are a much smaller minority. Out of 
our 46 States, only four have Anti- 
Suffrage Associations. Tiny anti-suf- 
frage “committees” exist in four States 
more. There are Suffrage Associations 
in 33 States and several Territories. 

Some Striking Figures. 

In New York, at the time of the 
last constitutional convention, the suf- 
fragists secured more than 300,000 
signatures to their petitions; the anti- 
suffragists, only 15,000. The woman 
suffrage petitions presented to the re- 
cent constitutional convention in 
Michigan bore 175,000 signatures. 
There were no petitions on the other 
side. In Chicago, a large number of 
women, headed by Jane Addams, are 
asking for a municipal woman suffrage 
clause in the new city charter. One 
hundred and four organizations, with 
an aggregate membership of more than 
100,000 women, have petitioned for it, 
while only one small organization of 
women has petitioned against it. In 
Victoria, where full suffrage has just 
been granted to women, there were 
21,000 petitioners for it and only 3000 
against it. In Maine, lowa, Kansas,— 
in short, in every State where petitions 
for suffrage and remonstrances against 
it have been sent to the Legislature, 


the petitioners have always outnum- 
bered the remonstrants, and have 


generally outnumbered them 50 or 100 
to one. On the only occasion when the 
government took an ofticial referen- 
dum among women on the subject (in 
Massachusetts in 1895), the women’s 
vote was in favor of suffrage 25 to one. 

“The Remonstrance” says that only 
four per cent, of the women of Massa- 
chuseits voted for suffrage on that oc- 
It omits to add that less than 
per cent. voted 


casion. 
one-sixth 
against it. 


of one 


Actions Louder Than Words. 

Doubtless it will said that the 
negative vote did not represent all the 
women who were opposed. This is 
irue. But it showed with absolute 
accuracy how many of the women op- 
posed to suffrage believed that the 
right to vote implies the duty to vote. 
There were just 861 out of a possible 
575,000. It is well known that, with 
rare exceptions, the ladies who make 
a specialty of opposing equal suffrage 
do not use the echool ballot. With 
what consistency, then, can they ob- 
ject to full suffrage on the ground that 
it would impose upon them “an added 
duty’? By actions which speak louder 
than words, they every year declare 
their conviction that the right to vote 
earries with it no duty or obligation 
whatever. 


be 


Will Women Vote? 


Most women, like most men, vote 
not from an abstract sense of duty, but 
because their interest has been aroused 
in the result of the election. Hence 
their vote is large at large elections 
and small at small elections. 

In Wyoming, women have had full 
suffrage since 1869. The Wyoming 
Secretary of State, in a letter to Miss 





Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, says 
that 90 per cent. of them vote. 

The Colorado Secretary of State, in 
a letter to Mrs. Charles Park of Bos- 
ton, says that 80 per cent. of Colorado 
women register, and about 72 per cent. 
vote. 

The Chief Justice of Idaho and all 
the Justices of the State Supreme 
Court have signed a published state- 
ment that “‘the large vote cast by the 
women establishes the fact that they 
take a lively interest.” 

In Australia, at the last Federal elec- 
tion for which we have the figures, 
628,255 men voted and 431,083 women. 

When woman suffrage was granted 
in New Zealand in 1893, of the 139,915 
women in the colony, 109,461 regis- 
tered to vote; and the number of wom- 
en voting has increased at each trien- 
nial Parliamentary election since. In 
1805, $0,200 women voted; in 18%, 
108,783; in 1899, 119,550; in 1902, 138,- 
D650; in 1005, 175,046. 

Most women had never asked 
suffrage, in any of these places; and in 
all of them, it had been warmly assert- 
ed in advance, by the opponents, that 
the majority of women did not want 
it, and would not use it if they had it. 


“Opposed or Indifferent.” 
The opponents say that the balloi 


should not be granted while the ma- 


for 


, jority of women are “either opposed or 


indifferent.” But it is one thing to 
be opposed, and quite another to be 
indifferent. Every amendment to the 
Massachusetts constitution that has 
ever been adopted would have been 
set down as defeated, if all the men 
who were too indifferent to vote on it 
either way had been counted as vot- 
ing against it. The anti-suffragists 
invoke ‘majority rule.” But the ac- 
cepted principle of majority rule is 
that a question should be decided ac- 
cording to the wish of the majority 
who care enough about it to express a 
wish. The indifferent do not count. 
On the suffrage question, the vast ma- 
jority of those women who care are 
in favor. This has been demonstrated 
wherever the matter has been brought 
to a test. 
“Members” Only Signatures. 

“The Remonstrance” says that the 

Massachusetts Association Opposed to 


the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women has 14.000 members. This 
gives a greatly exaggerated idea of 


its strength, unless accompanied with 


an explanation of what membership 
means. 

In most societies, those who join 
pay a membership fee, and renew 
their membership from year to year. 
The so-called members of the M. A. 
O. F. E. S. W. pay no fee; they merely 
sign an anti-suffrage document, and 


those who signed many year's ago are 
still counted as members today. The 
statement that they have 14,000 mem- 
bers merely means that in fourteen 
years they have collected 14,000 signa- 
tures, 


GOVERNORS 





ON EQUAL SUF- 


FRAGE. 


of last Sun- 
letters on woman suf- 
of the best-known 
men and women of the enfranchised 
States. including the Governors of 
Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. 
Governor Brooks of Wyoming. 

Governor Bryant B. Brooks 
Wyoming writes: 

“Under Territorial and State gov- 
ernment, woman suffrage has stood 
the test of nearly forty years’ experi- 
ence in Wyoming, and has proved suc- 
cessful and beneficial. While possibly 
accomplishing no great reforms, it has 
still had a marked influence in im- 
proving political conditions in this 
State. 

“Women vote as freely as the: men, 
and seem to possess an inborn in- 
tuition in political matters which aids 
them materially in arriving at correct 
conclusions. Having a mutual inter- 
est, politics are discussed around the 
fireside instead of in the saloon, and 
consequently with greater sanity and 
less danger of pedagogic influence.” 

Governor Cutler of Utah. 


The New York World 
day published 


frage from some 


of 


Governor John C. Cutler of Utah 
writes: 
“Woman suffrage has been most 


successful as a practical expedient in 
Utah. In fact, it is no longer an ex- 


pedient, but an integral part of our 
Politics has been benefited 


civil life. 





by 
and, instead of being unsexed or de- 
based, the women have been broad- 
ened and bettered intellectually and 
socially through the study and prac- 
tice of civic affairs entailed by the 
franchise. 

“Politically, the influence of woman 
suffrage has been on the side of peace 
at the polls and the selection of better 
officials, resulting in a higher honesty 
of administration. Socially, it has re- 
sulted in a more chivalrous regard for 
women, and an unquestioned acknowl- 
edgment of their equality with men, 
and consequentiy their right of par- 


ticipation in affairs of State. With 
the experience Utah has had, we 


should not think for a moment of re- 
turning to the male suffrage system. 

“As to the probability of the expan- 
sion of woman suffrage into other 
States, I can merely say that every 
State ought to adopt it. Doubtless all 
of them will in time, but progress in 
this direction will necessarily be 
gradual, because it involves the over- 
coming of great and deep seated 
prejudice.” 

Governor Brady of Idaho. 

Governor James H. Brady of Idaho 
writes: 

“| do not think that exercise 
elective franchise by the women of 
Idaho has had any direct effect upon 
the social or home life of the people 
of the State, except it be by reason 
of better citizenship on account of 
purer political life. Politically, the 
effect of woman suffrage has been im- 
measurably uplifting and _ beneficial. 
Men who, before woman suffrage was 


adopted, attempted to control the 
political situation through organiza- 
tions perfected in saloons and at 


headquarters of political bosses, have 
been deposed from leadership, and the 
standard of citizenship has been 
raised. Through the enactment of this 
principle of justice to women into the 
law of the State, better men have 
been induced to become candidates for 
office, administration of governmental 
affairs has been constantly placed in 
more honest hands, and the affairs of 
the commonwealth have been  bene- 
fited. Legislative activities have been 
along wiser and cleaner lines. Laws 
have been passed of remedial and re- 
formatory character, and the bene- 
ficial results of woman suffrage are 
everywhere noticeable. There are no 
scandals attached to either the law- 
making or the legislative branches of 
State, county or municipal govern- 
ment in Idaho. Women who are 
elected to office prove among the most 
efficient servants of the people. Wo- 
man suffrage has been an unqualified 
success, not only in Idaho but in ail 
Western States adopting the prin- 
ciple. I am heartily in favor of the 
wide expansion of woman suffrage. 
The West has set the pace for the 
rest of the world in giving women jus- 
tice in this matter. When New York 
and other Eastern States understand 
the advantages to be secured through 
this step, it is expected they will glad- 
ly follow.’ 

Governor Shafroth of Colorado. 
Shafroth of Colorado is 
represented in the New York 
World symposium, but he has often, 
both in speech and in writing, ex- 
pressed his opinion that equal suf- 
frage has been a benefit to the State. 
On one of these occasions, he wrote: 


Governor 
not 


“Do women want equal suffrage? 
Ask the women of Colorado. Submit 


the question to those who have tried 
it, and searce a corporal’s guard will 
be found to vote against it. 

“The fact that no legislator has 
ever introduced in the General As- 
sembly of Colorado a bill to resubmit 
the question to the people shows 
that there is no demand for any 
change. In Colorado the principle of 
equal rights for women is irrevocably 
determined. 

“Who are those women who, many 
seem to fear, will have a corrupting 
influence on elections if given the 
right to vote? They are our mothers, 
our wives and our daughters. Is 
there a man, in high or low life, in 
moral or degraded position, who be- 
lieves his mother, wife or daughter 
would be more corrupt than he in 
exercising the elective franchise? 

Better Polling Places. 

“Woman's influence has always 
been for good, and in no sphere has 
this been better demonstrated than in 


polities. Since the advent of woman 
suffrage in Colorado, the polls, with 


the exception of a few in the low 
parts of the cities, have been trans- 
formed into as respectable places of 
meeting as dry-goods stores or public 
halls. As a general rule, the rowdy 
element, which was once wont to as- 
semble at and remain around the polls 
all day, is wanting. 

“The precinct caucuses for prima- 
ries are usually held at the residences 
of the most respectable people. The 
restraining influence of the presence 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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the refining influence of women: 


of | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will sail 
for Europe on Feb. 13. 

Mrs. Keith Spalding of Chicago has 
given 40 acres of land and $18,000 to 


build » new sanitarium for tubercu- 
losis at Naplerville, Ill. 
Mrs. W. J. Beggs of Seattle has 


produced what is said to he the first 
rose absolutely without thorns. Mrs. 
Beggs was at time next-door 
neighbor to Luther Burbank Cali- 
fornia, and studied his methods. 

Dr. S. Josephine Baker New 
York City is the acting health com- 
nissioner when Dr. Thomas Darling- 
ton, head of the department, is ab- 
sent, and she is said to be as thor- 
oughly skilled in the work as he. 


one 
in 


of 


Mrs. Olive Brown Saare, the owner 
of the large estate known as Yama- 
no-Uchi, near Ithaca, N. Y., is entéred 
at Cornell University as a student of 
poultry. She is making a thorough 
study of every detail of chicken-rais- 
ing, fitting herself to obtain the best 


results from the management of her 
estate. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell was among 
the speakers at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Press Association in 
Boston last Monday evening. Mr. 
Robert Luce, who preceded her, said 
that women could get the ballot or 
anything else, if they really wanted 


it. Mrs. Lowell said that they could, 
if they waited long enough; and she 
instanced the fact that it took Massa- 
chusetts women years obtain 
the equal guardianship law, and more 
than half a century to get the law 
to equalize the conditions of inherit- 
ance between husband and wife. Mrs, 
Lowell's address, which was on wom- 
an suffrage, won more applause than 
any of the other speeches, and many 
of the editors congratulated her at the 
close, 

Mrs. Harriet M. Von Der Voort of 
Chicago is widely known as a friend 
of the immigrant girl. She is chair- 
man of the investigation committee of 
the National Woman's Trade Union 
League, and in that capacity she has 
helped to put in motion forces which 
have resulted in the formation of a 
new organization, with headquarters 
in Chicago, to serve clearing- 
house for the immigrant girls bound 
for Chicago and Western points. Over 
1500 girls have been aided in the last 
six months. Mrs. Van Der Voort has 
her home at present at the Chicago 
University Settlement, and had pre- 
viously spent time at Hull 
House. Experienced, kindly and full 
of sympathy, she is the right person 
in the right place. An earnest be- 
liever in women's enfranchisement as 
one of the best means of helping 
working women, she was an interested 
delegate at the great meeting of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance in Amsterdam, last June, 

Mrs. Russell Sage pays the heaviest 
tax of any person in New York City— 
$7,500,000 a year. The opening of the 
tax books has shown that twenty 
women alone are assessed for nearly 
$17,000,000 personal property. 
More than a score of others are 
asked to pay assessments on amounts 
ranging from $200,000 down to 
$100,000. The largest single assess- 
ment falls upon Mrs. Sage. Tied with 
Andrew Carnegie for first place in 
personal assessments—that of $5,- 
000,000—Mrs. Sage is also assessed to 
the amount of $2,500,000 on real es- 
tate, and thus heads the list with 
$7,500,000. Mrs. Ida A, Flagler is sec- 
ond, with a personal property assess- 
ment of $2,500,000. Mrs. Lilla Gilbert 
and Mrs. Florence G. Satterwhite are 
taxed for $1,500,000 each. The Count- 
ess Szechenyi, formerly Gladys Van- 
derbilt, is called upon to pay taxes on 
$1,000,000. Harriet M. Richardson is 
assessed for $750,000, Fanny Arnot 
Haven for $625,000, Mathilda Rhine- 
lander for $500,000 and Mrs. Mary 
Adelaide Yerkes-Mizner for $500,000. 
All of these women exceed in assess- 
ments both J. Pierpont Morgan and 
John Jacob Astor, who are assessed 
$400,000 $300,000, respectively. 
And of these women has a 
word to say as to how the taxes shall 
be spent, 


55 to 


as a 


some 


on 


and 


not one 
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DENTISTRY FOR WOMEN. 








In almost all the professions where- 
in skill takes the place of capital. sup- 
ply exceeds demand, and consequently, 
in such pursuits, women find it hard 
to compete with men. But there is 
one exception, and that is dentistry. 
For tnis there is a constantly growing 
demand, at prices relatively high. 
Meanwhile hundreds of thousands of 
young people lose health, and later 
die prematurely, because, during their 
childhood, their parents could not af- 
ford to pay for treatment. 

At the Twentieth Century Club of 
this city, last Saturday, an expert af- 
firmed that a recent inspection of the 
teeth of the pupils in one of the Bos- 
ton schools showed ninety out of a 
hundred as already suffering from :n- 
cipient dental decay, which, taken in 
time, could easily be cured, but, let 
alone, will result in the destruction of 
their teeth before they attain matur- 
ity. As u consequence, thorough mas- 
tication becomes impossible. This re- 


sults in indigestion and _ insufficient 
nutrition, and every form of malady 
therefrom. No wonder that a majori- 


ty of our people die in early or middle 
life, just when usefulness and enjoy- 
ment should be in their prime! 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
condition of that school may be mul- 
tiplied by the hundred thousand in 
this country alone, and would furnish 
professional employment to an army 
of women at fair remuneration, ex- 
ceeding that earned in most other 
employments now open to women. But 
this opening exists not alone in this 
country. At a conference held last 
week in Boston, it was pointed out 
that the “American dentist’ has be- 
come a_ recognized institution the 
world over, particularly in Spanish 
America, and hardly less so in France 
and Russia. There is a reason for 
this. The Transcript observes that 
“the repair work, so called, in den- 
tistry is probably more expensive than 
almost any other service necessary 
for the maintenance of good physical 
condition. Americans have been able 
to afford this to a greater extent than 
the people elsewhere. It is also prob- 
able that the refinements of food which 
now prevail, have weakened dental 
structure so that Americans need 
more of this work done, and the two 
things have worked togetuer, with the 
result that Americans at home are 
great patrons of the dentist, and the 
dentist is a great American product, 
so successful, in fact, that he is ex- 
ported to the most distant quarters of 
the world. The native peoples appear 
to regard him as little short of a won- 
der worker, and they are willing to 
pay, even on their scant standards of 
life, what is a comparatively exorbi- 
tant sum, since he does not settle in 
Madrid or Manila ‘for his health,’ but 
because of the exceptional yields to be 
expected from his profession. And yet 
some of the native races, even of Asia, 
have shown unusu:l alertness in avail- 
ing themselves of his services.” 

We hear much o: the need of in- 
dustrial schools for girls. Might not 
some of our benevolent women or men 
endow scholarships for the instruction 
of young women in dentistry, or other- 
wise provide free instruction in it for 
graduates of our grammar and high 


schools, issuing certificates of ability 
to those who attain moderate effi- 
ciency? Afterwards, these pupils 


might be put in charge of the teeth 
of the children of town and _ city 
schools now uncared for. They would 
thus acquire superior skill, entitling 
them in turn to supervise the work of 
others in a field of usefulness now 
almost wholly neglected. 

The dental profession would seem 
to be in many respects especially 
adapted to women, because it can be 
followed in after life in their own 
homes ceompatibly with domestic du- 
ties and responsibilities. Delicacy of 
touch and manual dexterity are es- 
pecially feminine accomplishments. 
Already many women excel as sur- 
geons, performing the most difficult 
and critical operations. Surely, there- 





fore, they can be trusted with the 
care of our children’s teeth, with re- 
sults equally beneficial to themselves 
and to their patients. 

H. B. B. 





GOVERNORS ON EQUAL SUF- 
FRA 





(Continued from page 13.) 





of women has greatly improved the 
tone of political conventions. 
Have No Axes to Grind. 

“This influence has been felt most, 
perhaps, in the character of nomina- 
tions made by each political party. 
Many men, after denouncing a can- 
didate as dishonest and immoral be- 
fore his nomination, support him at 
the election because they believe that 
they must have a consistent party 
record in order to get subsequent 
recognition from their party. 

“Women have no political records 
to keep consistent. Only in the rar- 
est instances are they candidates for 
office, and they more frequently vote 
against reprehensible candidates than 
men. Women’s presence in_ politics 
has introduced an independent ele- 


ment which compels better nomina- 
tions. 
Improves Wages. 
“That woman suffrage opens to 


women more positions and occupa- 
tions, which, according to the prin- 
ciple of demand and supply, must pro- 
duce better wages, it seems to me no 
one can deny. 

Women More Respected. 

“The right to exercise the franchise 
in determining the important ques- 
tions of city, State and national gov- 
ernment, as well as the officers of the 


same, gives woman that important 
consideration and _ respect which 
everyone possessing power receives. 


“Deprive any class or nationality of 
men of the elective franchise, and its 
detrimental effect would be felt im- 
mediately. Their petitions for legis- 
lation would no longer receive prompt 
and careful consideration, and, if the 
proposed legislation ‘conflicted with 
conditions favorable to a_ class of 
voters, it would be almost impossible 
to get a legislator or Congressman 
even to introduce such a measure. 

“If this franchise is so important 
to men, why is it not equally impor- 
tant to women? If it is so instrumen- 
tal in getting legislation for men, 
why would it not produce the same 
effect for women? If it lessens the 
positions available to a class of men 
to be deprived of the franchise, and 
consequently affects their wages, why 
does it not produce the same effect 
on the positions open to women, and 
consequently on their wages? 

No Less Polite. 

“In Colorado I find no tendency in 
men to omit the politeness and gal- 
lantry to woman which she has al- 
ways commanded. 

“The contention that good women 
will not vote is flatly contradicted by 
the returns in the four equal-suffrage 
States. Contrast the vote in any of 
these States with that of other States 
of equal population, and it becomes 
nupparent that they do vote in as large 
a proportion as men.” 

Gov. Shafroth then compares the 
vote of Colorado, for a number of 
years, with that of the two States 
nearest to it in population, Maine and 
Washington, and adds: 

“These statistics should set at rest 
the claim that women will not vote. 
They show that in the equal-suffrage 
State of Colorado about twice as many 
votes are cast as in States of equal 
population where man suffrage only 
exists.” 





MRS. DECKER ON SUFFRAGE. 
Sa ' 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker writes: 

“Woman suffrage is not to be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of what 
women have done with it, but what it 
has done for women. I think*it has 
made women of the suffrage States 
very strong, intelligent, able to take 
care of themselves and to do part of 
the world’s work. 

“We do not give our sons the right 
of the ballot for what they will do 
with it. We give it to them as a part 
of their manhood, and it belongs to 
women for the same reason, as a part 
of their womanhood. 

“In Colorado the right of suffrage 
has made us study our conditions, 
know more about our own State, its 
needs and possibilities. I am proud 
of Colorado women. They are self- 
reliant, and able to reflect credit upon 
their State wherever they go and in 
whatever they do. 

“But, even considering suffrage from 
the viewpoint of what the Colorado 
women have done with it, an excellent 
showing can be made. It is a well- 
known fact that the State has the 
best humane laws, best child labor 
laws, the best laws for the protection 
and care of the interests of women 
and children and the best administra- 
tion of these laws. Every one of these 
measures was ‘mothered’ by us. We 
saw to the introduction of bills in the 
Legislature, watched over the bills till 
they were enacted into laws, and now 
insist upon their enforcement. 

“A very beneficial result of equal 
suffrage is that it has virtually done 
away with sex consciousness. It is 
possible for a woman in Colorado to sit 
on a board or attend a gathering made 
up otherwise entirely of men. They 
think nothing of it, and we do not, 





either. There is no thought of sex, 


they recognize us as equals. It is this 
sense of splendid equality, this com- 
radeship, which is one of the richest 
gifts the right of suffrage has brought 
to the Colorado women.” 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


The advocates of equal suffrage ask 
the Legislature to submit to the vot- 
ers a constitutional amendment en- 
franchising women. When a refer- 
endum was taken on this question 
fourteen years ago, more than 109,000 
citizens of Massachusetts cast their 
ballots for woman suffrage, and we 
believe that there has been a great 
giowth of public opinion in its favor 
since that time. 

The ballot should be granted to 
women both because it is right and 
hecause it is expedient. It is clearly 
right and equitable that those wh» 
must obey the laws should have a 
voice in choosing the lawmakers, and 
that those who must pay taxes should 
have a voice as to the size of the tax 
und the way in which the money shall 
be spent. It is expedient because men 
and women in co-operation can do 
better work than either sex can ac- 
complish alone. If the decision of 
this question is to be governed solely 
by expediency, as our opponents 
claim, how can they maintain the ex- 
pediency of excluding from the fran- 
chise the sex that constitutes two- 
thirds of our church members and less 
than one-sixth of our criminals? No 
better proof of the expediency of wom- 
an suffrage is needed than the incon- 
testable fact that all the vicious in- 
terests are solidly opposed to it. 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

“The Remonstrance” for January, 
1909, seeks to show that the woman 
suffrage movement is not gaining 
ground. On this point, let the “hard 
facts” speak for themselves: 

A hundred years ago, women could 
not vote anywhere, except to a very 
limited extent in Sweden and a few 
other places in the old world. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 
1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
In 1867, New South Wales gave wom- 
en municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 


lund gave municipal suffrage tc single 
women and widows: Victoria gave it 
aiier 





to women both married and single, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to all 
women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. School suf- 
frage was granted in 1875 by Michigan 
and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colorado, 
in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by 
New Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 
by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New 
York and Vermont. 

In 1880, South Australia gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland, and full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage in the Isle of Man. 
Nebraska gave women school suffrage 
in 1883. Municipal suffrage was given 
by Ontaria and Tasmania in 1884, and 
by New Zealand and New Brunswick 
in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba, and _ school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the same 
year Montana gave tax-paying women 
the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory gave them 
municipal suffrage. In 1889, county 
suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to 
single women und widows in the 
province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
the right to vote upon questions of 
taxation in lowa, and parish and dis- 
trict suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. 

in 1895, full State suffrage was 
granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Larliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce; and 
Louisiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suf- 
frage, and West Australia granted full 
State suffrage to women both married 
and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation, and Norway 
gave them municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, and full State suffrage to 
tlie women of New South Wales. 

In 1903, full suffrage was granted to 
the women of Tasmania, and bend 
suffrage to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave women 
full State suffrage. In 1906, Finland 
gave them full national suffrage, and 
made them eligible to all offices, from 
members of Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 women 
who already had municipal suffrage, 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Conven- 
tion gave women the school vote, 
Sweden made women eligible to muni- 
cipal offices, Denmark gave women 
the right to vote for members of 
boards of public charities and to serve 
on such boards, Russia gave women 
of property « proxy vote in the e!ec- 
tion of members of the Douma, and 
England, with only 15 dissenting 
votes out of the 670 members of the 
House of Commons, made women 
eligible as mayors, aldermen and 
county and town councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises; Denmark gave women who 
are taxpayers or the wives of tax- 
payers « vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament, and Victoria 
gave full State suffrage to all women. 

Political sagacity has been defined 
as the ability to tell to tell a band- 
wagon from a hearse. Can anyone 
seriously doubt whether the woman 
suffrage movement is headed toward 
the graveyard or toward victory? 





“NOT WORTH MENTIONING.” 


“The Remonstrance” says that in the 
United States the suffrage movement 
“has not achieved a single success 








worth mentioning in twelve years.’’ It 
has achieved eight successes, larger or 
smaller, within that time. Whether the 
anonymous editors of “The Remon- 
strance” regard a thing as worthy of 
mention or not depends wholly on 
whether it tells for their side or 
against them. Thus, they think it 
worth while to mention, under the 
head of “defeats of woman suffrage,” 
that one Legislature voted down a 
bill to let women serve on educational 
and charitable boards; but the fact 
that three States have granted tax- 
paying women a vote on questions of 
local taxation is “not worth mention- 
ing.” A year or two since, when 
there was a false report that the 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention 
had refused to give women school suf- 
frage. ‘The Remonstrance” made haste 
to boast of it; but the fact that three 
States have given women the school 
vote is “not worth mentioning.” 

When the bill was introduced in 
New York to give tax-paying women 
in all the towns and villages of the 
State a vote on questions of local tax- 
ation, the ‘‘New York Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” thought it highly 
important to defeat the measure, and 
fought it with might and main. Now 
that the bill has passed, the anti-suf- 
fragists dismiss the matter as “not 
worth mentioning." When the con- 
stitutional convention of Michigan 
was considering the suffrage question 
recently, its members were flooded 
with documents from Massachusetts, 
representing it as of the utmost im- 
portance that they should make no 
further extension of suffrage to 
women. When they decided to do so, 
notwithstanding, and the voters of 
Michigan ratified the action at the 
polls, the matter at once becomes 
“not worth mentioning.” 

Eight successes in the United States 
and sixteen in foreign countries are 
not so bad a showing for twelve years. 
The current moves faster in some 
places and slower in others, but every- 
where it is setting in the same direc- 
tion. 


As proof that the suffrage move- 
ment is dying out, “The Remon- 
strance” asserts that it has met with 
155 defeats in the United States in ten 
years. If these figures are correct, 
they point to quite a contrary conclu- 
sion. The comment of a friend of Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Puge was, “If I had 
had to defeat the same man 155 times 
in ten years, I should think I had a 
very lively antagonist!’ In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, there 
were not a dozen woman suffrage bills 
defeated in the whole country. Now 
the question comes up constantly, on 
every hand, 





IN MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLA- 
TURE. 

Last year, the vote for woman suf- 
frage in the Massachusetts Legisia- 
ture increased more than 100 per cent. 
over that of the year before, while 
the anti-suffrage vote showed a large 
falling off. The opponents try to ex- 
plain this on the ground that in the 
former year the measure over which 
the fight came was a constitutional 
amendment for full suffrage, while 
last year it was a municipal woman 
suffrage bill. But, with rare excep- 
tions, those who favor one of these 
measures favor the other also. Every- 
body knows this to be the fact. 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE 
SAS. 


IN KAN- 


“The Remonstrance” insinuates that 
municipal woman suffrage in Kansas 
must have worked badly, because 
Kansas has not extended full suffrage 
to women. 

Kansas has had municipal woman 
suftrage for 22 years. The Legislature 
consists wholly of men, and is elected 
wholly by men. Any one of this long 
succession of Legislatures could have 
repealed it, at any time. No Legis- 
lature has even given serious consid- 
eration to such a proposal. The last 
time that a motion to repeal it was 
made, in 1901, the press despatches 
said that the motion was voted down 
almost unanimously, and “amid a 
ripple of amusement.” 

Governors of Kansas have repeated- 
ly stated in their messages that muni- 
cipal suffrage for women works well. 
Since the women cannot vote for 
Governor, these utterances cannot be 
charged with being insincere. 

Several years ago, a circular letter 
was addressed to the Chief Justice of 
Kansas and all the Justices of the 
State Supreme Court, asking their 
opinion as to its practical results. 
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They all declared that it worked well. 
Chief Justice Albert H. Horton wrote: 

“I can state from experience and ob- 
servation that municipal woman suf- 
frage is very desirable and satisfactory 
in its results in every respect.” 

Justice D. M. Valentine wrote: 

“The result has been eminently 
beneficial and successful. The women’s 
votes have generally been cast in favor 
of good officers and good government. 
None of the predicted evils have re- 
sulted.” 

Justice W. A. Johnston wrote: “The 
results have been highly beneficial. 
In consequence, our elections are more 
orderly and fair, a higher class of offi- 
cers are chosen, and we have cleaner 
and stronger city governments.” 


During these 22 years, if the Anti- 
Suffrage Associations have found in 
all Kansas three respectable men who 
assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has had any bad re- 
sults, the fact does not appear in their 
published literature. 

An amendment to give women fall 
suffrage has heen twice submitted to 
the voters of Kansas, once before 
municipal suffrage was granted, ana 
again after some yeurs’ experience of 
women's municipal vote. The second 
time, almost every religious and edu- 
cational convention in Kansas en- 
dorsed the amendment. What was 
still more significant, a Liquor League 
was organized from one end of the 
State to the other, to fight it. 

The first time, the amendment re- 
ceived only 9,100 votes. The second 
time, it received 95,302. 





THE CASE OF WASHINGTON. 





The following letter from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe appeared in the London 
Weekly Times of Dec. 25: 


The officers ot tne New York and 
Massachusetts “Associations Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage of Wom- 
en,” in a letter criticizing my recent 
communication on woman suffrage in 
America, say: 

“The Territory of Washington had 
an experience with woman suffrage, 
but when it became a State it rejected 
woman suffrage by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

This hald statement gives no ade- 
qjuate idea of the facts, which we suf- 
fragists regard as highly creditable to 
our side. 

Woman suffrage in Washington 
Territory was granted in 1883, and the 
first chance the women had to vote 
was ut the municipal elections of 
1884. The Seattle Mirror said editori- 
ally: 

“The city election of last Monday 
was the first election where the wo- 
men could vote, and the first where 
the gambling and liquor fraternity, 
which had so long controlled the 
municipal government to an enormous 
extent, suffered defeat.” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer said: 

“After the experience of the late 
election it will not do for any one 
here to say the women do not want 
the vote. . . . The result is a 
warning to that undesirable class of 
the community who subsist upon the 
weaknesses and vices of society that 
disregard of law and the decencies 
of civilization will not be tolerated.” 

A Great Change. 

Charles J. Woodbury of New York 
visited Seattle a few months later, and 
wrote to the New York Evening Post 
expressing his surprise at the quiet 
and order that prevailed and at the 
Sunday closing of all the places of 
business. He laid the change to the 
women's vote, adding: 

“And this was the worst town in 
the Territory (except Ainsworth) 
when I first saw it. Now its up- 
roarious theatres, dance - houses, 
squaw brothels, and Sunday fights 
are things of the _ past. Not a 
gambling house exists.” 

Women as Jurors. 

The women served on juries and 
they dealt out the full penalty of the 
law to gamblers and keepers of dis- 
orderly houses, 

The Chief Justice of Washington 
was the Hon. Roger S. Greene, a 
cousin of Senator George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, a magistrate of high 
character, famous’ throughout the 
Northwest for his courageous resist- 
ance to lynch law. In his charge to 
the grand jury at Port Townsend in 
August, 1884, Chief Justice Greene 
said: 

“The opponents of woman suffrage 
in this territory are found allied with 
a solid phalanx of gamblers, prosti- 
tutes, pimps, and drunkard-makers, a 
phalanx composed of all in each of 
those classes who know the interest 
of the class and vote according to it.” 

In his charge to a later grand jury 
Chief Justice Greene said: 

“Twelve terms of court; ladies and 
gentlemen, I have now held, in which 
women have served as grand and petit 
jurors, and it is certainly a fact be- 
yond dispute that no other twelve 
terms so salutary for restraint of 
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crime have ever been held in this Ter- 
ritory.” 

Gamblers and other bad characters, 
finding Washington too hot to hold 
them, crossed the border into British 
Columbia in such numbers as to cause 
serious concern there. The Hon. John 
D. Robson, in introducing a woman 
suffrage bill in the Parliament of 
British Columbia, said: “The women 
of Washington are voting all the 
gamblers and blacklegs out of the 
Territory, and they are coming over 
here”; and he argued that British 
Columbia would have to adopt woman 
suffrage in self-defence. 


Voted for Best Men. 
The women showed a marked ten- 


dency to vote for the best man, irre- 
spective of party. They defeated sev- 
eral candidates of bad character, on 
both che Republican and Democratic 
ticnets. Even the Olympia Transcript, 
which was opposed to woman suffrage, 
said, after the first general, election 
at which the women voted: 


“The result shows that all parties 
must put up good men if they expect 
to elect them. They cannot do as 
they have in the past—nominate any 
candidates, and elect them by the 
force of the party lash.” 


Enemies Aroused. 

The women thus incurred the en- 
mity of the political machines of both 
parties; and a Legislature elected by 
men and women passed a local optioa 
law which aroused the wrath of the 
liquor interest, 

New Judges Appointed. 

The judges of Territorial Supreme 
Courts are appointed by the President. 
About this time new judges were ap- 
pointed, who were opposed to woman 
suffrage, and who yielded, it is said, 
to the strenuous pressure brought to 
bear by all the vicious elements to get 
rid of it. 

A Gambler Appeals. 

A gambler, who had been convicted 
by a jury composed in part of women, 
appealed against his sentence on the 
ground that women were not legally 
electors, und therefore could not legal- 
ly be jurors. The Organic Act of the 
Territory, which stood to it in the 
place of a constitution, provided that 
every law must be fully described in 
its title. The Supreme Court set aside 
the woman suffrage law as unconsti- 
tutional, on the ground that it had 
been described as “An Act to amend 
Section 350 of Chapter 238 of the 
Code of Washington,” instead of “An 
Act to enfranchise women.” A large 
number of other laws passed by the 
same Legislature had been described 
only by section and chapter, including 
the law that authorized the sitting of 
the Court which gave this decision. 
None of them were pronounced inval- 
id, and four years later the Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled that such a 
heading was sufficient. For the time 
being, however, woman suffrage was 
abolished. When the Court’s decision 
was anounced, the gamblers and liquor 
sellers lit bonfires and rang bells. 

The Law Re-enacted. 

But, before this decision was ren- 
dered, the next Legislature had been 
elected by men and women together, 
and the time had passed when any 
candidate's election could be legally 
contested. When the new Legislature 
met, it re-enacted the woman suffrage 
law, giving it a full heading and 
strengthening it in every possible 
way. 

The Supreme Court, however, was 
determined to disfranchise the wom- 
en, especially as a Constitutional Con- 
vention was soon to be held, prepara- 
becoming a 
State, and it was recognized on all 
sides that if women had a vote it 
would be impossible to elect a Con- 
stitutional Convention that would 
abolish woman suffrage. It was essen- 
tial to prevent the women from hav- 
ing a voice as to whether they should 
continue to vote or not. 


A Bar-Tender’s Wife Appeals. 

Mrs. Nevada Bloomer, a bartender’s 
wife, who was opposed to woman suf- 
frage, was chosen as the instrument. 
At a local election the election judges 
rejected her vote, on the ground that 
she was a woman. They accepted the 
votes of all the other women. Mrs. 
Bloomer brought a suit for damages, 
and her case was hurried forward out 
of its regular course and brought up 
before the Supreme Court. The Court 
decided that it was beyond the power 
of the Territorial Legislature to en- 
franchise women. The Organic Act 
said that at the first Territorial elec- 
tion persons possessed of certain 
qualifications should vote, and at sub- 
sequent elections those whom the 
Territorial Legislature might enfran- 





chise. But the Court held that Con- 
gress, in giving the Legislature the 
right to extend the suffrage, did not 
have it specifically in mind that they 
might extend it to women, and there- 
fore they could not do so. Yet the 
Legislatures of several other Terri- 
tories had given women either full or 
partial suffrage, and in Wyoming they 
had been voting unquestioned for 
nearly twenty years. 
An Illegal Decision. 

The suffragists wanted to have the 
case appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. Mrs. Bloomer refused 
to appeal it. She and her friends 
knew that legally the decision was 
indefensible. The women being thus 
prevented from voting, the liquor in- 
terest exerted itself to pack the Con- 
stitutional Convention with opponents 
of equal rights. They framed a con- 
stitution that did not include woman 
suffrage. A friend of mine was in 
Washington Territory at the time and 
talked with many members of the 
Constitutional Convention. He says 
that almost every lawyer in the Con- 
vention admitted in private conversa- 
tion that the decision by which the 
women had been disfranchised was 
illegal, and that the real object was 
to get rid of their temperance vote, 


A Fraudulent Ballot. 

The question of woman suffrage was 
submitted to the male voters in 1889. 
Senator George F. Cotterill, of Wash- 
ington, in Progress for June, 1908, 
tells of the device used to defeat it. 
This was before the days of the Aus- 
tralian ballot. Each party printed its 
own ballots, and added below the list 
of its candidates the words, “For 
woman suffrage” and “Against wom- 
an suffrage.”’ The voter scratched out 
the one he _ disapproved. Senator 
Cotterill says that, in return fora large 
campaign contribution from the liquor 
interest, the dominant purty printed 
five-eighths of its ballots with the 
words “For woman suffrage’ scratched 
out in the printing by a narrow and 
not very conspicuous line. The party 
workers gave out none but these muti- 
lated ballots, except when the mutila- 
tion was noticed and a clean ballot 
asked for. Thus that large proportion 
of voters who always neglect to vote 
either way on a constitutional amend- 
ment were all counted against it, their 
baiicts having been marked for them 
in advance. In addition, Senator 
Cotterill says, the count of the vote 
showed that thousands of voters had 
failed to notice the faint line drawn 
through the words “For woman suf- 
frage,” and had scratched out “Against 
woman suffrage,” evidently meaning 
to vote for it. Their votes did not 
count either way. A lawyer of Wash- 
ington has lately given a review of 
the whole case in the Seattle Times, 
which also published a facsimile of 
the fraudulent ballot. 


Women Wanted to Vote. 
There is no reasonable doubt that 


the majority of the women of Wash- 
ington wanted to vote. Chief Justice 
Greene estimated that five-sixths of 
them had voted at the last general 
election before they were deprived of 
the ballot. Yet the opponents of wom- 
an suffrage have never had a word of 
disapprobation for the methods used 
to disfranchise them. 

In a future letter I shall take up 
some of the other points brought for- 
ward by my friends of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association, 

Julin Ward Howe, 

President of the New England 

Woman Suffrage Association. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





Five dollars paid for single seats in 
the gallery merely to hear the speak- 
ing at the luncheon given by the In- 
terurban Suffrage Council at the Hotel 
Astor on Jan. 15, people clamoring for 
tickets at 1.30 P. M., when the guests 
were taking their places; five hundred 
seated at table and five hundred turned 
away disappointed; people cheerfully 
paying two dollars for seats in another 
room, where they could not see the 
speakers during the luncheon, and sub- 
mitting to uncomfortable crowding in 
a space far too small when the speak- 
ing began;—these were the features of 
the biggest luncheon ever given in 
New York City. 


The luncheon was given for Miss 
Ethel Arnold, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. It was the 
third big thing done by the Interurban 
in three months, the other two being 
the bazar in November and the Car- 
negie Hall meeting in. December. 


Early in the proceedings it became 
evident that this was to be the ‘biggest 





of the three; not in numbers, but in 
certain other phases. Aside from the 
boxes, seats were free at the great Car- 
negie Hall meeting. Never before this 
luncheon was the spectacle seen of so 
many people clamoring for a chance 
to pay two dollars to go to a suffrage 
meeting. 

Despite the fact that the distin- 
guished English guest was the grand- 
daughter of Arnold of Rugby and the 
sister of Mrs. Humphry Ward; despite 
the fact that Miss Shaw is the presi- 
dent of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and probably the 
most brilliant platform orator of the 
day, and that Prof. John Dewey is one 
of the leading educators of the world, 
Mrs. Mackay was the attraction. It 
was her friends who crowded the box 
office and cheerfully gave up their five 
dollars for a seat in the gallery. 

It is not merely that Mrs. Mackay 
is a very wealthy and a very fashion- 
able woman; other women are wealthy 
and fashionable. She is also a very 
beautiful and charming woman, and 
dresses exquisitely; but neither is she 
unique in this. But Mrs. Mackay is as 
truly a pioneer in her way as Miss 
Anthony and Lucy Stone were in 
theirs. She is the first woman to step 
out of the particular social circle in 
which she moves—perhaps the most 
exclusive and difficult to enter in the 
world—into the great suffrage move- 
ment. The women of that circle and 
others like it-—that is, the richest and 
most fashionable cliques of the world 
—have given generously of time and 
money to charity; they have not, how- 
ever, originated the great forward 
movements of the world, and they 
have seldom participated in them. 
Suffrage particularly has been tabooed 
among them. When to Mrs. Mackay’'s 
position and personal popularity were 
added the courage and pioneer quality 
of her action, the interest among her 
friends became very great. Among 
the women present who had never be- 
fore been guests at a suffrage lunch- 


eon were Mrs. James Burden, Mrs. 
Foxhall Keene, Mrs. Robert Goelet, 
Mrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Miss 


Helen Bryce, Miss Caroline Duer, Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son, sister of President Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt, wife of the Presi- 
dent’s nephew; Mrs. Frank Avery, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott's convert, who took a 
table and entertained twelve guests: 
Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Mrs. Er- 
nesto Fabbri, granddaughter of Will- 
iam H. Vanderbilt; Mrs. Henry Bisch- 
off, Miss Catherine Cameron, Mrs. 
James W. Gerard, Mrs. James Laid- 
law, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Mrs. Dan- 
iel Riker, Miss Emily Trever, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, Mrs. Philip Ly- 
dig, Miss Dorothy Whitney, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Whitridge, Mrs. J. Arthur Bram- 
well, Mrs. Howland Davis, Mrs. Philip 
Hiss, Mrs. G. F. Lawrence, Mrs. Win- 
field Scott, Mrs. Henry Siegel, Mrs. 
Ledyard Stevens, Mrs. Oscar E. Stev- 
ens, Mrs. Archer Huntington, and Mrs. 
Henry W. Miller. 
A Sigh of Relief. 

Snobbery is a sorry thing, in a suf- 
fragist or in an “Anti"; but the suffra- 
gist has for so many years been sniffed 
at by the Anti as an unfashionable, 
unpopular and unwomanly creature 
that she may perhaps be excused for 
breathing a sigh of relief since the In- 
terurban Luncheon. It is nice to be 
definitely pronounced respectable— 
even when you know it already. It is 
nice to have “smart” people demand- 
ing your tickets when they would not 
look at them before. It is nice to see 
the dazed attitude of some organiza- 
tions which have been too fashionable 
to allow suffrage within their ranks. 
Suffragists have served a long appren- 
ticeship in the outer darkness; the 
most severe would not grudge them 
their little sigh of relief. 

Col. Harvey Headg Table. 

Col. George Harvey, editor of the 
North American Review, was host at 
a table full of guests—the first man in 
America to do such a thing. William 
D. Howells, dean of American men of 
letters, was also a guest. 

Other Notabilities. 

Among others present were Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, Mrs. John Milhol- 
land, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. William M. Ivins, Mrs. Frederick 
J. Adams, Mrs. Newbold Morris, a 
niece of the late Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. William 
Cummings Story, Mrs. Edward Lauter- 
bach, Miss Florence Guernsey, Mrs. 
Charles F. Aked, Miss Anna Maxwell 
Jones, Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. Emanuel 
Einstein, Mrs. Henry Villard, Miss 
Jessie Ashley, Mrs. George Payson, 
Miss Ethel Taylor, great granddaugh- 
ter of Mrs. John Stuart Mill, Clarence 
Mackay, Mrs. John Dewey, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Aldrich, and others. Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay and Mrs. Alice Gifford 
were the committee in charge. 

Mrs. Mackay a Picture. 

Mrs. Mackay was a picture in the 
golden brown velvet directoire gown 
and picture hat that became her fair 
slenderness so well. Mrs. Catt was a 
picture, too, in her black lace and vel- 
vet and hat of pale blue; and it is in- 
teresting to recall that the pleasing 
events of this suffrage season in New 
York all cluster around Mrs. Catt. She 
is the center of them, as she is of the 
great petition movement now sweeping 
over the country. 

The Speeches. 

Prof. Dewey, speaking on “Educa- 
tion and Woman Suffrage,’ dwelt on 
the inequalities between men and wo- 
men in the teaching profession, not 
only in the matter of salaries, but in 
the positions to which they might 
aspire. He quoted statistics, amazing 





and shocking even to the suffragisis; 
and declared his belief in the justice of 
the equal-pay movement among the 
women teachers, and the power it 
would derive from the ballot. Miss 
Arnold voiced her surprise at the 
widespread interest in suffrage which 
she had encountered in America, and 
the pleasure her report would give the 
British suffragists. Miss Shaw gave 
the audience a taste of that wit and 
eloquence which have held so many 
suffrage meetings spellbound, from 
Maine to California. Mrs. Mackay, 
who gave the “greeting,” said in part: 
Mrs. Mackay’s Address. 

“IT am convinced that the country 
needs the woman's vote (applause), 
and I want to do what I ean to inter- 
est the women of our State in a ques- 
tion so important to the future of our 
municipal and State government. 

“Hitherto the function of govern- 
ment has been a police function. Man 
has been a fighting and governing ani- 
mal, keeping away with club and spear 
other fighting animals from his home. 
Little by little man has changed from 
government by brute force to govern- 
ment by thought and morality, and 
has allowed the moral element in him 
to take its place in government. but 
he has always persistently kept the 
really moral element in the race, 
namely woman, from having any place 
in government at all. (Applause.) 

Children the Educators. 

“Modern legislation shows man’s 
willingness to allow kindness and gen- 
erosity a share in public affairs. We 
women demand that the real step be 
taken, that the moral, the ethical half 
of the human race, be admitted to gov- 
ernment on equal terms. (Applause.) 

“The greatest educators are chil- 
dren; the mother retains the beauty 
she has seen, the wisdom she has 
heard, the affection which she has en- 
joyed, in order that her maternal in- 
stinct may crystallize her experience 
into simple expression, through which 
she may touch the imagination of her 
children. She learns unselfishly, be- 
cause she learns to give. Each ques- 
tion is answered to stimulate further 
inquiry. The childish mind probes 
into every recess of the mother’s heart, 
and instinctively she gives her all, the 
very essence of her spirit, because she 
wants her child to grow stronger in 
every way than she herself is able to 
become. It is this spontaneity, this 
ambition to teach better than she lives, 
which gives inestimable value to her 
gift. 

“Woman's influence has been felt in 
all the various channels of our life, 
but it has been an influence without 
responsibility. Influence without re- 
sponsibility is immoral. 

“It has been said that men and wo- 
men may be equal, but that there is 
no trait more essentially woman's 
than man’s, no trait which would be 
sufficiently powerful to give her the 
right to enter actively into the civic 
life of the nation. Is there any father 
in this country who will deny the ex- 
clusive quality of the mother instinct? 

Mother’s Vote in Politics. 


“By bringing the mother’s vote into 
our political life, we will enlist a pro- 
gressive force full of promise for the 
future of the State. The mother will 
consider far more even than the father 
what sort of a man shall be put in 
office to make and enforce the laws un- 
der which her sons and daughters 
shall live. That vote would open many 
posts in municipal work which are 
now closed to non-voters, or only 
granted as a favor. Women can serve 
well on school boards, as tenement 
house commissioners and as factory 
inspectors. There is a great deal of 
municipal housekeeping to be done 
which women can do far better than 
men. (Appilause.) 

For the Children’s Sake. 

“Equal suffrage, the vote for all, is 
demanded, not so much for the sake of 
the women as for the sake of the chil- 
dren. Surely laws are made not only 
for today, but for the future. The chil- 
dren are the future, and nobody will 
deny that women know what the chil- 
dren need; women are fit, as guyar- 
dians and understanders of the chMl- 
dren, to legislate for their future. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

“It seems unreasonable to assume 
that women would stand up and de- 
mand the offices for which they are 
physically unfitted. We know our limi- 
tations, each of us, and we only want 
to use those tools which we are able 
to handle. 

“Woman's mental hunger has been 
the inspiration of the greatest con- 
querors of the kingdom of thought and 
action. Everyone knows that Voltaire 
wrote his greatest work, ‘The Essay 
on Morals,’ to teach Mme. Du Chatelet 
real history. Before that book, his- 
tories were the stories of kings. This 
book showed that real history was the 
story of the masses. (Applause.) 

“Voltaire’s book was the inspiration 
of men like Buckle, Lecky, Lewes, and 
many others. That book was written 
because of a woman who ‘wanted to 
know.’ 

“The establishment of equal suffrage 
in America will be conclusive evidence 
that the human race is no longer to be 
governed with the bludgeon, the club, 
and brute force (applause), but by the 
highest element in humanity—the 
spirit of justice, gentleness, generosity 
and unselfishness.” 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 

Beginning this week, the New York 
State W. S. A. will hold a series of 
mass meetings throughout the State. 
The chief speaker will be the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. Other speakers will 
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Two BOYS. 


Alonzo is a likely boy; he’s full of 
mental grace. 

He keeps a-throwin’ gems o’ thought 
promisc’ous ‘round the place, 

An’ strives with me an’ mother in a 
manner most polite 

To get us to take notice when our 
grammar isn't right. 

He shaves at least three times a 
week; Alonzo's mighty neat, 

An’ he’s expert in his judgment about 

things that’s good to eat. 

brother's kind o' different. He 

ain't built so much fur show. 

Bill saws an’ splits the firewood, an’ 
he shovels off the snow. 


His 


The sewin’ circle compliments the 

family now an’ then 

About Alonzo, sayin’ he’s 
of young men. 
But as fur me an’ mother, we jes’ do 
as parents will, 
Defyin’ neighbors’ comment. 
mighty strong tur Bill. 

We like to hear the stompin’ of his 
feet out in the shed; 

We like to hear his laughin’ way of 
hollerin’ to be fed. 

It ain't right to be partial, but our 
hearts is all aglow 

Fur that boy who splits the firewood 
and who shovels off the snow! 


the nicest 


We are 





CURRENT NEWS. 





The Christian Herald of New York, 
one of the most widely circulated re- 


ligious papers of the country, has 
come out for woman suffrage. The 
North American Review, Harper's, 


Collier’s, the Philadelphia Record, the 
New Orleans Item and many other 
influential periodicals have lately de- 
clared themselves in favor of this re- 


form, and the list is constantly 
zrowing. 
What may be expected of women 


when they get their fingers into the 
political pie is shown by the action 
of Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, member of 
the Colorado Assembly, who has used 
an early opportunity to introduce 
House Bill No. 3, “Relating to the 
examination and care of children in 
the public schools,” and House Bill 
No. 6, “Limiting hours of female la- 
Another bill introduced by Mrs. 
Lafferty provides for masters of dis- 
cipline in counties of less than 100,000 
population, to hear cases of juvenile 
delinquency and report to the court. 


bor.” 





our specials to foir ieading dailies 
in as many different cities announce 
that throng Sacramento, 
the capital of California, in anticipa- 
tion of the introduction of the equal 
suffrage bill,” and that hundreds more 
are expected; that the National suf- 
frage petition to Congress is being 
circulated in Wyoming, “the first State 
to grant the franchise to women”; that 
it is being circulated in New Jersey, 
where “many have joined the 
movement,” and that it has been re- 
ceived in Mississippi. 


“suffragists 


clubs 


Many men of late have voluntarily 
given aid and comfort to the woman 
suffrage Keir Hardy, 
member of the British Parliament and 
leader of the Labor party, is a strong 
and incidentally in- 
dorsed it in his addresses before large 
gatherings in New York and Boston. 
“Democracy,” said Mr. Hardy, “means 
that all regardless of sex, 
should stand politically equal.” In an 
address on “The Democratic Platform,” 
before the Era Club of New Orleans, 
Mr. A. 8S. Montgomery said that “no 
Democrat could 
ment for woman suffrage, for taxation 
without representation was tyranny. 
At this same meeting of the Era Club 
a letter was read from a leading 
manufacturer, T. S. Faust, saying that 
he had advocated suffrage for women 
for the past twenty-five years, 


movement. 


advocate of it, 


people, 


controvert the argu- 





Through an interview reported re- 
cently in the Philadelphia Daily Ree- 
ord, the Rev. Charles IF’. Aked, D.D., 
the celebrated Englishman, now pastor 
of a Baptist church in New York, gave 
additional publicity to his advocacy of 
woman suffrage. 





At the annual luncheon of the Wel- 
lesley College alumnae in New York a 
few days since, one of the speakers, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, urged the 
women to take some part in civic af- 
fairs. ‘‘Not,” he said, “to prove that 
you are fit for the ballot—you need 
give no proof of that: the men who do 
not see it are those who will not see— 
but because civic life needs you.” 


Addressing the Boston City Club a 
week ago on “Modern Journalism,” 
Arthur Brisbane, editorial writer for 
the Hearst newspapers, and ‘‘one of the 








greatest copy-producers of the age,” | 


said that he believed in woman suf- 
frage, and went on: “If a man is a 
good man, his wife will vote as he 
does; if he is very good, his daughter 
will vote as he tells her, but if he is a 


bad man, both of them will vote 
against him and his vote will not 
count.” Lincoln Steffens has advo- 


cated woman suffrage in several re- 
cent addresses before Boston clubs. 





Vere Goldthwaite of Boston has 
presented through Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma to the U. 8S, Senate a me- 
morial for the enfranchisement of 
women, which because of its striking 
passages has attracted the attention 
of the newspapers. Mr. Goldthwaite 
is a graduate of the law department 
of Boston University, and 1s a lawyer 
and writer. Several years ago he con- 
tributed articles to the “Journal for 
Investors’ advocating equal opportu- 
nities and suffrage for women. 





District 19 of the International 
Machinists’ Association, meeting in 
Boston recently with 22 delegates, rep- 
resenting as many centres in New 
England, listened to an address by Miss 
Margaret Foley on woman suffrage, 
adopted resolutions in favor, and in- 
structed the delegates to take to their 


local organizations the recommenda- 
tion that all work for suffrage tor 
women. 


As guests of the government, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 
Woman's Clubs, and Mrs. John Dick- 
inson Sherman of Chicago are on 
their way to Panama to visit the 
woman's clubs there and promote club 
work. The Federation of the Canal 
Zone was organized by Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell, who was sent to Pan- 
ama by the government for the pur- 
pose, it being thought that women 
would be more willing to remain 
there if they had club work to inter- 
est them. There are now eight wom- 
an’s clubs in the Isthmus, and the 
Panama Federation joined the General 
Federation at its Boston meeting last 
June. F. M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 15.) 





be Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, Miss Helen Drum- 
mond, of England, and Mrs. Harry 
Hastings, Mrs. Florence Kelly and 
Mrs. Henry C. Villard, of New York. 





California. 


The woman suffrage bill, which has 
been endorsed by four of the five polit- 
ical parties in the State, has been in- 
troduced in the Legislature, and the 
largé delegation of women who have 
gathered at Sacramento from all parts 
of the State are busily at work for it. 





Mrs. Alice LL. Park had a table of 
suffrage literature at the recent meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and she reports that it was never 
taken so readily as this year. Over 
the table she had fastened the Wom- 
an’s Journal with the large portrait of 
Mark Twain and his declaration in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

“Suffragette envelopes” is the name 
one of the California suffragists gives 
to the bright yellow envelopes in use 
by the California E. S. A. They are 
business size, and the lettering in the 
address corner is large and conspicu- 
ous. They are used for all the press 
matter, and this goes regularly to 
more than 200 California newspapers. 

lowa. 

The Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion gave a reception and luncheon in 
Des Moines on Jan. 15. It was a great 
success. The Des Moines Capital says: 

If the members of the Iowa Equal 
Suffrage Association accomplished no 
other purpose last evening save 
that of impressing the genuine sincer- 
ity and real dignity of their conviec- 
tions upon the 175 men and women 
who attended their banquet at the 
Savery, it was well worth while. The 
Association was assisted in giving the 
banquet by the Professional Women’s 
League of Des Moines, whose annual 
banquet was practically merged into 
this. The guests were selected with 
wise discrimination, and numbered 
law-makers, professional men and wo- 
men, home-keepers, old and young, 
converted and unconverted. The con- 
verted were immensely proud before 
the evening was over, and the uncon- 
verted had a thoroughly new light 
thrown on an old movement. 

It was oratory of the highest degree 
which characterized the addresses of 
the Rev. Gertrude von Petzold of 
Leicester, England, and Prof. Frances 
Squire Potter of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Miss von 





Iowa 


Petzold’s address proved 





of absorbing interest, possibly the 
more so since she.is fresh from Eng- 
land and the suffragette movement. 
She spoke on “Suffragists and Suffrag- 
ettes.”” Her English friends condoled 
with her when she was starting for 
America, forced to leave the suffrage 
cause behind. As the speaker put it, 
when she reached Boston she found 
Miss Blackwell; in Baltimore a new 
Suffrage Association was being formed; 
and in Chicago she met Jane Addams, 
and had been in Des Moines but three 
weeks when she was invited to speak 
at a suffrage banquet. She predicted 
the sure success of the movement. 
Professor Potter of Minnesota was 
the honor guest. She is regarded as 
one of the best women speakers in 


America today. Her subject was, 
“First, Womanhood.” She opened her 
address with an experience with 


oriental women while in Palestine, and 
then drifted into an interpretation of 
the “Doll’s House” as an example of 
the evolution of women. What consti- 
tutes womanliness in an industrial age 
was next touched upon, the speaker re- 
verting back to the highest types of 
womanhood in each age. The true 
woman of today is as brave, self-re- 
liant, self-sacrificing a citizen as those 
of early colonial days. The speaker 
touched upon the extraordinary 
strength of the club movement every- 
where, and the meetings of the 
General Federation, where women 
are lifted out of their provincialisms. 
As a closing suggestion, Professor Pot- 
ter would have women work more di- 
rectly, spending more time in educat- 
ing and instructing women rather than 
men, as the surest means of winning 
success. 

The Rev. Eleanor Gordon was most 
happy in her remarks as toastmistress. 
Before opening the program proper she 
asked that beloved pioneer, Mrs. Mary 
J. Coggeshall, to rise. The audience 
rose with Mrs. Coggeshall and gave 
every evidence of their appreciation of 
her loyalty to the cause. 

The Hon. Fred Hunter appropriately 
followed Mrs. Coggeshall, for Mr. 
Hunter’s mother was one of the ear- 
liest and most ardent workers in the 
cause. Mr. Hunter paid a _ beautiful 
tribute not only to his own mother, to 
Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Coggeshall, but to other co-work- 
ers, dwelling upon those other days 
which have now passed into history, 
and which paved the way for the free- 
dom of the girl of today, both in edu- 
cation and labor. 

“Woman and the Alphabet” was 
given a clever and humorous exposi- 
tion by Mrs. James C. Hume, presi- 
dent of the local College Woman Suf- 
frage League. She told of the small 
girl who begged her brother for per- 
mission to play basketball. The lad 
replied, “Sue, if you girls want to get 
into the game, you must play as us 
fellers do.”” The small girl replied, “If 
you kids want to be models for us 
girls, why don’t you put up a better 
game?” To accomplish anything, Mrs. 
Hume said, it would be wise for men 
and women to get together, get down 
to business, and play a good game. 

Miss Josephine Taylor, member of 
the League and of the faculty of West 
High, spoke on “Vocations and Avoca- 
tions” and the part woman has played 
in the work of the world since prehis- 
toric days. 

Mrs. John A. Nash of Audubon, 
president of the Iowa State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, spoke on ‘The 
Great Awakening.” 

Miss Elsa Valland, president of the 
College Women’s Suffrage League of 
the University of Minnesota, respond- 
ed to “The New Recruit,” Prof. Ben- 
jamin F. Shambaugh of lowa City 
spoke on “Unwritten History,” Mrs. 
Jessie Adler of Cedar Rapids on “The 
East and the West,” and Mr. Johnson 
Brigham on “The Home and _ the 
State.” 

During the evening a pretty tribute 
was paid to Miss Grace Ballyntine, the 
voung lawyer who won her case in 
the City Hall contest. 

Preceding the banquet an informal 
reception was held, the guests being 
received by Miss Gordon, president of 
the State Association; Mrs. Mary 
Coggeshall, honorary president of the 
Political Equality Club; Mrs. Nash, 
president of the I. F. W. C.; Mrs. 
Gardner Cowles of the City Federa- 
tion: Mrs. S. E. Shipley of the Wo- 
men’s Club; Mrs. Eryckson of the Po- 
litical Equality Club; Professor Pot- 
ter and Miss von Petzold. Down the 
center of each table in the dining- 
room was a row of sunflowers made 
for the occasion by Miss Florence 
Walker and Miss Edna Rounds. 





The Massachusetts “Antis” have 
sent a copy of The Remonstrance for 
January to every member of the Iowa 
Legislature. 


Michigan. 

The Michigan State Federation of 
Labor has set a good example to the 
l’ederations of other States by sending 
out to all the bodies of organized la- 
bor in Michigan a copy of the resolu- 
tion in favor of woman suffrage 
adopted by the American [Federation 
of Labor, with a reminder that the 
Michigan Federation has passed simi- 
lar resolutions. Copies of the National 
suffrage petition are enclosed, and the 
State Federation asks each local labor 
union to appoint a special committee 
to get signatures. 





New Hampshire. 





The New Hampshire women are 
pressing their municipal suffrage bill, 
and Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks reports the 





prospects as bright. In the old days, 
nobody introduced suffrage measures 
but the Suffrage Associations. Nowa- 
days interest has so increased that all 
sorts of people put in more or less odd 
and curious bills to give women par- 
tial suffrage. Representative George 
Peverly Morrill of Canterbury has in- 
troduced one to give the ballot to 
women in those towns which have 
street railway facilities. 





Illinois. 


The following letter was sent out 
to a large number of Chicago men: 


Dear Sir: We are writing you, as 
one who signed a card indicating your 
willingness to be enrolled as one who 
endorses municipal suffrage for Chi- 
cago women and favors an organiza- 
tion with that object in view, to noti- 
fy you that a meeting is called at the 
City Club, Tuesday, Jan. 12, at noon, 
for the purpose of taking steps to 
perfect such organization. Luncheon 
will be served. The actual work for 
us to do will require but a few min- 
utes. May we not hope to see you at 
that time? The heroic work which is 
being done for the cause of equal 
suffrage certainly deserves the help 
which we can give it. In many re- 
spects this will be one of the most 
important meetings held in this city 
on behalf of the suffrage cause. We 
are confident that no little reason 
will be allowed to keep you away. 

Hoping you can attend, we are, 

Yours truly, 
Frank H. McCulloch, 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
John P. McGoorty, 
John O'Connor, 
Henry W. Thurston, 
Oliver W. Stewart. 

An influential Men’s League 
formed at the meeting. 


was 





Massachusetts. 





Brighton and Allston.—Mrs. Henry 
Baldwin, of 82 Harvard ave., Allston, 
cordially invites the members of the 
Brighton and Allston League to a 
meeting at her house on Thursday, 
Jan. 28, at 7:30 P. M. Miss Mabelle 
Louise Moses, the new corresponding 
secretary of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., and Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth 
of Salem will speak. Miss Moses is 
a graduate of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, and has her master’s degree 
from Radcliffe. Mr. Wentworth and 


his wife, Marion Craig Wentworth, 
are both deeply interested in the 
question of equal _ suffrage. It is 


hoped that there will be a large at- 
tendance of members and friends. 
The Business Women’s League of 
Boston listened to a talk from Henry 
B. Blackwell last week, and on the 
same day the Professional Women’s 
League had an address from Mrs. J. G. 
Crowley. At both meetings, almost 
everybody present signed the suffrage 
petition. (A quantity of State Cor- 
respondence from Massachusetts and 
elsewhere is crowded out this week.) 





Boston.—A regular meeting of the 
Boston E. 8S, A. for Good Government 
will be held at 6 Marlboro street, on 
Jan. 28, at 3:30 P. M. Mr. Thomas L. 
Hisgen will speak on “The Menace of 
the Trust.” Mr. Hisgen is president 
of an independent oil company that 
has been fighting the Standard Oil. 
Hon. Walter A. Webster will speak on 
“The Benefits of the ‘i'rust.” Mr. 
Webster is well known in Boston as 
an oppenent of municipal ownership 
and kindred lines of social govern- 
ment. The meeting is open to all 
Afterwards tea will be served, and 
those present will be given an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the speakers. 





AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 

The 383d annual meeting of the 
American Purity Alliance will be held 
on Jan. 23, in the chapel of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 525 West 120th street, New York 
City. 

Two meetings will be held, at 3:30 
P. M. and at 8 P. M. 

The general subject will be Moral 
Education, with special reference to 
the teaching of the physiology and hy- 
giene of sex. 





The speakers have given much 
thought to this subject and are in- 
structors of experience. Throughout 


the past year the Alliance has accept- 
ed every offered opportunity for ad- 
vancing the cause of purity. Its pre- 
ventive and educational work has 
been continued, and its publications 
issued in increased volume. 

It has kept careful watch over the 
entire field, exerting its influence 
wherever most needed. 

The effective support of the mem- 
bers has made these results possible, 
and we ask that this practical en- 
couragement be continued during the 
present year, in order that there may 
be no diminution of effort, for which 





the moral and financial support of 
our friends is necessary. 

Contributions may be made at the 
annual meeting, or sent to the treas- 
urer, Miss Elizabeth Stover, 207 East 
15th street, New York. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Hon. Henry W. Blair, ex-Senator 
from New Hampshire, is working to 
secure an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution giving suffrage to the 
people of the District of Columbia. 


The Journal of Education has a 
witty review of an article by E. 5. 
(initials which it interprets to mean 
Evil Spirit), who lately argued in a 
certain magazine that unmarried 
women over thirty years of age were 
“unbalanced” and unfit to be teachers. 


Mr. Charles R. Saunders is_ regis- 
tered at the State House as the lobby- 
ist of the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. The law requires 
that all lobbyists shall not only be 
registered, but tell how much pay they 
get. Mr. Saunders evades this by 
stating that the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. 
hires him by the year, and does not 
pay him any separate sum for his leg- 
islative work. 


The new Women’s Municipal League 
of Boston starts out with the an- 
nouncement that it will be neither for 
suffrage nor against suffrage. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe says that she thinks 
those of its officers who are not al- 
ready suffragists will be likely to be- 
come so through the difficulties that 
they will meet in trying to bring 
about reforms without the ballot. She 
instances the case of Mrs. Grey, in 
England, who set out to secure better 
educational advantages for girls, and 
told Mrs. Howe afterwards when she 
met her in Rome, that she had been 
converted from an “Anti” to a warm 
believer in equal suffrage by her ex- 
perience in that work. 





HUMOROUS. 


Perhaps the African jungle is one 
of the few places where Teddy 
wouldn't like to be lionized.—Atlanta 
Georgian. 











He—‘Fifty miles an hour! Are you 
brave?” 

She (swallowing another pint of 
dust)—Yes, dear. I’m full of grit.” 
—Chicago News. 

“My! What a_e disposition that 


blackhaired Miss Tartun has!” 

“No wonder. You'd have a disposi- 
tion just like hers if your misguided 
parents had named you Angelica 
Sweet.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





A young cadet was complaining of 
the tight fit of his uniform. 

“Why, father,” he declared, ‘the 
collar presses my Adams apple so 
hard I can taste’ cider!’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





Mrs. Dobson—‘Bridget told me she 
saw Mr. and Mrs. Hobson going to 
church this morning. I wonder what's 
the matter?” 

Mr. Hobson—*Why, either Mr. Hob- 


son has another attack of heart 
trouble or Mrs. Hobson has a new 
hat.” 


A Georgia Negro was asked to ex- 


plain the doctrine of election. He 
answered: 
“Well, you see, the Lord and the 





Devil are always voting—one for your 
salvation and one for your damnation 
—and whichever way you vote, you 
get elected accordingly.” 








FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpiul sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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